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THE U. S. DELEGATION TO THE 
UNESCO CONFERENCE 


THERE was apparently little discussion in the gen- 
eral press or in professional publications of the mem- 
bership of the U.S. delegation to the recent Ninth 
General Conference of Unesco at New Delhi. Most 
people must have assumed we were adequately repre- 
sented. Indeed, some of the membership might be 
considered outstanding in any country. 


It was somewhat saddening to read the statement 
of the head of the delegation, Stanley C. Allyn, 
upon his return from the conference. After offering 
his analysis of the conference, Mr. Allyn confessed: 
“Before going to New Delhi, I knew very little 
about UNESCO.” Surely there are many business 
leaders more intimately acquainted with Unesco who 
might have been selected to represent the U.S. in 
an international conference concerned with education, 
science, and culture. The appointment of Mr. Allyn 
could be questioned on several grounds. Should we 
not choose as members of the delegation our most 
prominent educators, scientists, and cultural leaders? 
If we are to include business executives, industria!- 
ists, political leaders, or diplomats, should we not 
make certain that they know what Unesco is all 
about? No doubt, Mr. Allyn is a capable and well- 
intentioned person, but he should have informed 
himself fully about Unesco “before going to New 
Delhi” or he should have disqualified himself. 

Unless the leadership of the fields represented by 
the work of Unesco insists on a delegation which is 
truly representative of the country’s intellectual 
and cultural interests, we will gain an even worse 
reputation in international affairs of the mind and 
spirit. At the very least, no one should be permitted 
to go as a Unesco delegate, much less to lead a 
delegation, whose qualifications include ignorance 
of this international organization.—W.W.B. 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN STUDENTS 
IN JAPAN 


UNESCO—A Group of Japanese construction firms 
recently announced plans to build three new uni- 
versities in Japan for students from countries in 
Southeast Asia. The project, which is in line with 
Japanese Ministry of Education policy, is intended 
as a contribution to better understanding between 
Japan and Southeast Asian countries. 

Special facilities for foreign students from Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Thailand, and the Philippines al- 
ready exist in three Tokyo universities, where about 
100 young men and women from these countries are 
now following courses. This program is to be ex- 
tended to other universities in 1958. 
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The College Teacher as Counselor 


By HERBERT STROUP 


Dean of Students, Brooklyn College 


I, CURRENT DISCUSSIONS of the college instructor, 
a myopic stress is often placed upon the single 
function of classroom teaching. Such a valuable 
study as Gilbert Highet’s “The Art of Teach- 
ing” suffers basically from an overly narrow con- 
ception of the task of the teacher. In outlining 
the teacher’s methods, Highet recognizes “‘lectur- 
ing,” “tutoring,” and “recitation,” but he fails 
to include such functions as counseling, campus 
activities, and off-campus responsibilities. 

The observer of college teaching can never 
quite be sure that the college instructor fully 
enjoys non-classroom functions. Perhaps the 
claim by some instructors that they are engaged 
in scholarship is not only indicative of their 
primary interest, but a left-handed way of show- 
ing disdain for other than classroom activities. 

The rise of the man of knowledge as a social 
type in the 17th century and beyond is a theme 
entirely pertinent to the academic scene today. 
The man of intellectualization in the past was 
also a man of responsibility—primarily of social 
responsibility. Is it not significant that the 
“Columbia Encyclopedia” lists Francis Bacon as 
an “English philosopher and statesman,” and 
then proceeds to give about equal space to each 
of these attributions? Is it not significant that 
George Berkeley spent three years in the Ber- 
mudas seeking to found a school which was to 
convert the Indians and that for the last 40 
years of his life was so active in the execution of 
his churchly responsibilities that he failed to 
write a single book? Was not the aim of Hume, 
in part, an effort by the use of reason to dis- 
credit that type of intellectualism (as exemplified 
by Locke) which grossly exalted “pure reason” 
as the rule of the whole of life? Is it not signif- 
icant that Edmund Burke’s finest speeches were 
uttered at the impeachment trial of Warren 
Hastings—speeches which pointed out the re- 
sponsibility of the country to its empire and the 
heretofore unappreciated injustices of India? 
The list could be multiplied, with some clear 
exceptions, of the man of intellectual skill and 
concern who saw his teaching function pre- 
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eminently in the maintenance of active social 
responsibility. Probably there is no one term 
today which approximates the meaning granted 
to such intellectual leaders of the past; certainly 
“professor” hardly fills the bill. . 

But with the rise of popular education, with 
the increasing differentiation of economic func- 
tion, and with the growing impact of other re- 
lated technological and ideological innovations, 
the social function of the college teacher radi- 
cally changed. Chiefly the changes brought about 
a situation where the intellectual was not a per- 
son of general knowledge, but of a specialized 
knowledge. The college instructor became the 
technician in a knowledge area so ramified and 
so changeable that it took most of his time and 
his best efforts to survive as an academician. 
As a member of a well-defined class, the in- 
structor regularly held no special responsibility 
in society. He became what Prof. Albert Salomon 
wisely calls the “coffee-house intellectual,” who, 
in bohemian-like fashion, knew all of the answers 
to vexing problems but held none of the re- 
sponsibility for their solutions. Thus, the pos- 
sible link between “high” scholarship, the cult 
of so-called academic and social liberalism, and 
bohemianism—lack of direct social responsibil- 
ity—is more causal than casual.' 

The college instructor who worships at the 
leaden calf of scholarship divorced from social 
responsibility can hardly be expected to under- 
stand fully his role as counselor of students in 
groups (classrooms and student activities) and 
of individuals. Yet there has existed and still re- 
mains the task of counseling students. 

The development of the student personnel 
movement in American higher education is the 
result of many complex historical factors. But 
surely one of the bases for its growth lies in the 
fact that college instructors oftentimes, and 
especially in recent times, have so shunted off 
their responsibilities as able guides of the young 

‘Read the provocative analysis by Russell Kirk, “The 


American Intellectual: A Conservative View,” Pacific 
Spectator, Autumn, 1955. 
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in non-scholarly problems that the vacuum quite 
naturally was filled by those who cared enough 
to secure specialized training for the job. In a 
sense, moreover, the resulting change has been 
cumulative and interrelated; that is, as college 
instructors no longer took counseling as their 
responsibility, they encouraged the growth of 
specialisis, and as specialists became available 
they tended to discourage the instructors from 
maintaining their responsibility.’ 

Fortunately, a small but growing group of 
educators is increasingly showing concern and 
some understanding for the counseling respon- 
sibility of college instructors. Part of this in- 
terest is a result of a variety of efforts recently 
to redefine the nature of higher education in a 
period of mass demand. The Harvard Commit- 
tee’s “General Education in a Free Society” 
(1945) and the Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education (1947) are prime 
examples of the effort at redefinition. 

Unfortunately, however, the growth of inter- 
est in the responsibility of college instructors 
for counseling is an indirect result of these and 
similar studies rather than an integral part of 
them, for they do not—nor do a number of other 
important redefinitional documents (e.g., Hus- 
ton Smith’s ‘“The Purposes of Higher Education’) 
—make systematic room for a re-examination of 
the function of counseling in higher education. 
¥ét, 


toward asking the question, “What should col- 


because these studies have been directed 


lege education be like?” they have encouraged 
a re-examination of the broad setting in which 
education takes place within American colleges. 
Undoubtedly there have been other institutional 
influences, such as the high cost of specialized 
counseling, the occasional sharp rift between 
faculty and professional counselors (in some in- 
stitutions replacing the traditional antagonism 
between faculty and administration), and the 
distrust of some students of professional coun- 
selors. 

Teaching and counseling at many points are 
very close to each other. One example of the 
similarity was expressed recently in the statement 
of goals by the Department of Personnel Serv- 
ice, Brooklyn College: 


?The intellectual’s failure of the ethical nerve (here 
termed “social responsibility”) is dramatically discussed 
by Julien Benda in “La Trahison des Clercs” (Paris, 1927). 
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1. Develop appropriate educational and voca- 
tional interests so that the student may choose a pro- 
gram of studies wisely, may succeed in it, and after 
graduation succeed in his chosen field. 

2. Become a responsible, effective, and con- 
tributing member of one or more student organiza- 
tions, thereby developing skills in human relations 
and a sense of at-homeness in his environment. 

3. Understand and accept himself and the 
people around him, learn acceptable ways of ex- 
pressing emotion, learn to trust his own feelings and 
judgments. 

1. Develop a philosophy of life which will en- 
able him to take his place effectively and responsibly 
in our democratic society. 

5. Develop interests and attitudes which will 
enable him to grow in wisdom and understanding 


throughout his life. 


In actual practice, the department co-operates 
with the faculty in the organization and main- 
tenance of a variety of student service programs. 

The number and variety of so-called in-service 
programs in student personnel services for 
faculty members who possess an interest and a 
responsibility are encouraging. Several dozen 
colleges and universities are presently operating 
such programs. Some of these appear to be ef- 
forts simply by professional counselors to make 


quasi-professionals in short order out of faculty 


members, while other programs seem to be 
based upon sentimental ideas of improving 
faculty awareness and skill without a genuine 
reliance upon the store of professional support 
and guidance. Whatever the results in specific 
programs, no amount of professionalism can re- 
place the fundamental and clear responsibility 
of every faculty member for the counseling of 
students. On the other hand, there surely will 
continue to be a need for the expert counselor 
to whom the instructor may refer those students 
whose problems are obviously beyond his com. 
petence to solve. 

It is in the spirit of the pilgrim that many 
instructors and their students seek that guidance 
by which they may affirm “the new creation,” 
the creative, security-granting possibility by 
which the “new age” may be marked.’ As pil- 
grims they are able to realize the fundamental 
possibilities of counseling—in the classroom, in 
student activities, and with individual students. 


’This language mirrors that employed by Paul Tillich 
in “The Courage to Be” (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1952). 
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They may not have the perfect skills, they may be 
lacking in professional knowledge, they may feel 
more inadequate than their students, they may 
distrust the manners and contributions of pro- 
fessional counselors, yet, despite all, they have 


begun the long and sincere trek of the pilgrim. 
If this spirit increases in college faculties, the 
observer will concomitantly see the further de- 
velopment of counseling as a well-acknowledged 
element in the role of the college teacher. 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE REVIEW 


CHURCH, STATE, AND SCHOOL 


By WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


School of Education, New York University 


D. RING THE PAST five years, several notable de- 
velopments took place in the controversial area 
of church-state-school relations. In the main, 
these were the growing concern with the teach- 
ing of religion, either in the form of moral and 
spiritual values or in a more direct manner, and 
the difference of opinion regarding Federal aid 
to religious schools. Specifically, one can list such 
incidents as the recent debate over the proposed 
moral-spiritual guide for the public schools of 
New York City, the insertion of the words “under 
God” in the flag pledge in New York State 
schools, the statement by the Roman Catholic 
Bishops of the U. S. in behalf of public aid to 
private and parochial schools, interfaith bacca- 
laureate religious services in public high schools, 
nativity plays in public schools, the wearing of 
religious garb by public-school teachers, the U. S. 
Supreme Court decisions in 1952 in the Doremus 
Case on Bible reading and in the Zorach Case on 
released time, public-school classes in Catholic 
parochial schools, the distribution of King James 
Bibles in public schools, nonsectarian prayers in 
public schools, the objection by Christian Scien- 
tists to the inclusion of questions on the germ 
theory of disease in the New York State Regents 
tests, and the rising interest in the public teach- 
ers’ colleges in religious education. 

Some of the leading events in several foreign 
countries might also be mentioned. In New 
Zealand there is a debate on the matter of state 
aid to religious schools. This question is also 
being tossed around in France. The strikes in 
Belgium over the cut in national subsidies to 

' For earlier review articles, see W. W. Brickman, SCHOOL 
AND Society, 67: 245-253, March 27, 1948; and ibid., 71: 


273-282, May 6, 1950. 
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Catholic schools occupied the front pages about 
two years ago. 

With these facts as background, it is appropri- 
ate to take a look at the literature published 
since 1950 on the relations of church and state 
in education. First, let consideration be given to 
the historical writings.? 

The real meaning of the First Amendment to 
the Constitution has been explored by scholars 
and others in recent years. A long-time student 
of this subject, Conrad H. Moehlman, professor 
emeritus of the history of Christianity, Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, traces the origins of 
“The Wall of Separation between Church and 
State.”” This is a comprehensive study which suc- 
ceeds in being better documented and more ob- 
jective than most books, especially Paul Blansh- 
ard’s, which uphold the policy of strict separa- 
tion. Dr. Moehlman, however, cannot refrain 
from dogmatism (e.g., p. 174) and from sweeping 
subjective phrases in his criticisms of the Catho- 
lic Church (e.g., pp. 38, 180). The selective bibli- 


ography is adequate, but the author has omitted 
Daniel F. Reilly’s important monograph, “The 
School Controversy (1891-1893),” published in 
1943. 

The Ph.D. theses completed at the Catholic 
systematically 


University continue to cover 
church-state problems all over the country, state 
by state. “Church-State Relationships in Educa- 
tion in the State of New York,” by the Rev. Ed- 
ward M. Connors, is a rather brief treatment of 
the period, 1825-1910. The author has evidently 


canvassed the source materials and has prepared 


2 See also the comment on R. F. Butts, ““The American 


Tradition in Religion and Education” (Boston: Beacon, 
1950) , by W. W. Brickman, SCHOOL AND Society, 72: 440, 
Dec. 30, 1950. 
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a readable account which stresses content affect- 
ing Catholicism. It is doubtful, however, if he 
has been exhaustive in discussing the Bishop 
Hughes controversy of over a century ago or the 
released-time debate of 1940. In line with the tra- 
dition of the dissertation, Fr. Connors has taken 
pains to keep bias out of his writing. That he 
has not fully succeeded is clear from his reference 
to “a bigoted Protestant majority” (p. 166). 

A longer period is covered by Sister Mary Paul 
Mason in “Church-State Relationships in Educa- 
tion in Connecticut, 1633-1953,” which, like the 
preceding book, was prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Francis P. Cassidy. This is a 
balanced, well-documented, factual report which 
refrains from editorializing until the final pages. 
The author’s conclusion is that her historical re- 
search has demonstrated that “amicable settle. 
ments can be achieved wherever a clash of in- 
terests threatens to cause friction between the 
State’s educational authorities and the adminis- 
trators of nonpublic schools” (p. 300). 

The latest volume in this valuable series is 
“Church-State Relationships in Education in II- 
linois,” by Daniel W. Kucera, O.S.B., also under 
the direction of Fr. Cassidy. Going back to the 
French missionary settlements in the late 17th 
century, the author traces the developments of 
the various aspects of church and state relations 
in school matters until the 1950’s. As may be ex- 
pected, special attention is given to the widely 
publicized Vashti McCollum Case, with some ci- 
tations from that lady's personal history of the 
litigation. The inclusion of a section (pp.193- 
200) analyzing the U. S. Supreme Court decision, 
which is familiar and easily accessible, may be 
questioned. The chapter of summary and con- 
clusions contains some debatable opinions re- 
garding the decision. The data in this study, as 
in those already mentioned, add much to the 
knowledge and understanding of the highly con- 
troversial issue of the right relation between the 
church and state in educational affairs. 

The aim of “The Churches and the Schools,” 
by the Rev. Francis X. Curran, S.J., is to explore 
the causes of “the surrender by American Protes- 
tantism during the past century of the control 
of popular elementary education to the state” 
(p. v). This yielding to the state of “traditional 
claim of the Christian Church to control the 
formal education of Christian children” (p. 10) 
is, according to the author, a “revolutionary” fact 
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in the history of American education. He ana- 
lyzes the writings of such Protestant groups as the 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Quakers, the 
German and Dutch Reformed, Methodists, and 
Baptists to determine their attitude toward the 
state and toward the maintenance of parochial 
schools. The various reasons for Protestant ac- 


quiescence in the control of education by the 


state include “animus against Catholicism (pp. 
96, 117); the weakness of Protestant parochial 
schools because of the lack of trained teachers, 
adequate funds, and sufficient pupils; but basic- 
ally “a lack of strong interest in parochial 
schools, a lack of strong leadership to create and 
sustain that interest, and, more fundamental still, 
a lack of strong faith in the teachings of their 
churches which would have impelled Protestants 
to see that that faith was inculcated in their 
children in schools under the control of their 
churches” (p.129). Further, with the state schools 
Protestant in spirit, why should the Protestant 
“expend labor and money to create other Prot- 
estant schools under the control of the church?” 
(p.130). This is an interestingly written, chal. 
lenging study which makes relatively little use of 
the fine primary materials in its bibliography, 
but depends mainly on contemporary periodicals 
and source collections. Fr. Curran’s work is sig- 
nificant, but a beginning; his theme certainly 
deserves more thoroughness than he has bestowed 
upon it. 

An examination of “Parental Rights in Ameri- 
can Educational Law: Their Bases and Imple- 
mentation” is made by Sister M. Bernard Francis 
Loughery in a carefully documented Ph.D. thesis 
prepared under the Rev. Joseph A. Gorham 
at the Catholic University. This monograph re- 
views the theory and the historical development 
of American educational law affecting the rights 
of parents to have something to say about the 
education of their offspring. The major portion 
of the 
statutory provisions, as well as the impact of 
court decisions on parental educational rights. 
For comparative purposes, the author has added 
a chapter on the legislative bases for parent- 
state relationships in Great Britain, Ireland, 
Holland, and Canada. Although brief, this sec- 
tion is presented as a guide to action in the U. S. 
Since, in her judgment, the trend in educational 
legislation, while often of benefit to parent-child 
relations, actually resulted in the abridgement 
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volume deals with constitutional and 





of parental rights in education, the author points 
to the foreign countries as examples of ‘‘a more 
satisfactory balance in the parent-child relation- 
ship than has been achieved in American educa- 
tion” (p. 212). Curiously, the evidence support- 
ing this position is mainly derived from laws, 
rather than from the ways in which the laws have 
been observed. With much of its content con- 
cerned with educational law affecting several 
aspects of church-state relations, this volume can 
qualify as a substantial contribution toward clari- 
fication of the relative roles of the parent, state, 
and church in the education of children. 

Apart from these monographs, mention should 
be made of several works on the broader field of 
the state and religion. “Church and State: ‘The 
Struggle for Separation in New Hampshire, 1630- 
1900,” by Charles B. Kinney, Jr., contains a 30- 
page chapter on the church-state conflict in pub- 
lic education. The treatment, especially of Cath- 
olic-Protestant differences, is painstakingly fair 
and comprehensive, but the final interpretation 
of the significance of the problem for our cen- 
tury is too close to the surface. 

The magnum opus of the field is the three- 
volume “Church and State in the United States,” 
by the Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, former secre- 
tary of Yale University and former canon of 
Washington Cathedral. An encyclopedic work otf 
close to 3,000 pages, this study covers the history 
and current status of the church-state problem 
with relation to the Constitution. The extensive 
documentary quotations, the notes, the table of 
dates, the 115-page index, the appendix, and the 
valuable, critically annotated bibliography all 
testify to the author’s diligence, thoroughness, 
and competence to examine this highly complex 
subject. The problem of church and state in edu- 
cation is briefly discussed in Volume I, but is 
given a 300-page treatment in Volume II (es- 
pecially pp. 488-758). Dr. Stokes makes a valiant 
effort to be objective in a difficult situation and 
he is reasonably successful, as in the case of his 
appraisal of the parochial schools (II, p. 661). 
One wishes, however, that he had been more 
thorough in his historical approach to the prob- 
lem. A wider and deeper analysis of the Catholic 
and Jewish positions would have made his study 
even more effective. In any event, students of the 
church-state problem in America can avoid the 
survey by Dr. Stokes at their own peril. 

A work of similar scope, but much more com- 
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pressed in size, is “Church, State, and Freedom,” 
by Leo Pfeffer, a leading member of the legal staff 
of the American Jewish Congress. Some 220 
pages, or over one third of the text, deal with the 
issue of church, state, and school. If the reader 
can overlook the extravagant claims of the dust 
jacket, he will note that the volume performs a 
useful function because it contains a brief his- 
torical overview of the problem, in the Old 
World and in the U. S., plus a glance at solutions 
adopted by nations all over the globe. Dr. Pfeffer 
considers at some length the meaning of the 
First Amendment with reference to public 
aid to religion, church and state intervening 
in each other’s affairs, and the different aspects 
of religious freedom from the standpoint of 
the individual and the small denomination. 
His book is interestingly written, more readable 
than the Stokes study, but the footnotes come 
inconveniently, as do Stokes’, at the end of the 
volume. Although the pros and cons of each is- 
sue are clearly set forth, the author’s sympathy is 
not hard to determine. The frequent citation of 
court cases makes the book an excellent refer- 
ence source. On the other hand, there are many 
weaknesses—the selective historical narrative (the 
emphasis on the background of public education), 
the omission of some important works from the 
“selected bibliography,” the use of materials sev- 
eral times removed from the original source 
(e.g., p. 275) , the neglect to cite non-Catholic crit- 
3arden Bill, and the like. Pfeffer’s 
book has many values, not the least of which is 


icism of the 


as a text for close study in a critically minded 
seminar in American educational problems. 

On a still smaller scale, V. T. Thayer, whose 
writings on education are familiar and interest- 
ing, undertakes to repel “The Attack on the 
American Secular School.” He packs much infor- 
mation into his brief book on such topics as the 
teaching of religion and Bible reading in the 
public schools, Federal aid to non-public schools, 
the separation of church and state in educational 
matters, and other relevant questions. Dr. Thayer 
deplores constantly the instances of undermining 
the secular nature of the public school, and he 
is often right. However, he is wrong, tendentious, 


and emotional when he regards a proposal for 
public aid to private and parochial schools as 
“a form of attack upon the secular school” (p. 73) 


Apparently, he who is not with Thayer is against 
him. Educational pluralism is not a desirable 
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ideal to this noted educator, who has previously 
deplored and actively opposed uniformity in edu- 
cation. Dogmatic assertions (e.g., pp.132-33) and 
a black-and-white contrast of the parochial with 
the public school mar an otherwise vigorous ar- 
gument for the author’s point of view. 

A refreshing variety of opinion on “American 
Education and Religion” is presented under the 
editorship of F. Ernest Johnson, professor emeri- 
tus of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. ‘This book is a collection of essays 
on the many problems involved in the relation- 
ship of religion to the public schools. There are 
statements by a Protestant, a Catholic, and a 
Jewish clergyman, as well as several papers on 
the role of religion in public and private higher 
education. One contributor to this symposium 
discusses the place of religion in elementary and 
secondary education. Dr. ‘Thayer appears once 
more as an author and he is joined by such other 
reliables as Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt and 
Samuel L. Hamilton. Apart from some omissions 
and oversimplifications in several essays, the book 
is a worthy contribution to the literature of 
church-state relations in education. 

The story behind the famous U. S. Supreme 
Court decision of 1948 in the matter of released- 
time religious instruction in the public school 
is told by the chief participant herself, Mrs. 
Vashti McCollum, in “One Woman’s Fight.” It 
is a highly dramatic narrative and it serves to 
throw light on this celebrated controversy. ‘The 
professional may find it too drawn out and 
padded, trivial often but human, and frequently 
McCollum-centered. From the extensive quota- 
tions from the insulting letters received by the 
author, the impression is easily gained that the 
opposition to her was largely crackpot in char- 
acter. Chapters 23-25 
graphs containing Mrs. McCollum’s more or less 
relevant remarks on the influence of sectarianism 


are post-climactic para- 


in the public schools. 

A dim view of the McCollum decision is taken 
by the Rev. Clyde L. Hay in “The Blind Spot 
in American Public Education.” After a quick 
look at the background and the recent develop- 
ments in the conflict over religion in the public 
school, the author analyzes and criticizes the ma- 
jority opinion of the Supreme Court. He sees 
“..a duel between avowed atheism on the one 
hand and community religious education on the 
other, with atheism winning the decision, thus 
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giving the green light to atheism and the red 
light to religion . . .” (p.58). This extremist in- 
terpretation is followed by hope that religion 
taught “without sectarian bias” (p.70) may yet 
win over those who object to religious teaching 
in the public school. Mr. Hay is also hopeful 
that the public schools will volunteer to teach 
religion, since he is convinced that the McCollum 
decision only forbids church activity in public 
education. He writes with more feeling than 
logic, historical completeness, and objectivity. 
That religion can and should be taught on a 
factual basis within the framework of general 
education is the major conclusion of “The Func- 
tion of the Public Schools in Dealing with Re- 
ligion.” This is a report by the American Council 
on Education of a questionnaire study of 3,500 
educational and 1,000 religious leaders represent- 
ing the chief faiths. The data and the annotated 
bibliography are useful, but one is left with the 
feeling that there is still a great gap between 
opinion and its actual realization in practice. 
The relation of religion to public colleges ap- 
pears to be less controversial than that to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. In recent years, 
a great deal of interest has manifested itself in 
Higher 
Education,” Howard W. Hintz, chairman of the 


this subject. In “Religion and Public 


department of philosophy at Brooklyn College, 
draws upon a rich literature in presenting sev- 
eral points of view. He favors interest in religion, 
teaching about religion, and denominational 
programs of religious observance “on a strictly 


extra-curricular basis” (p. 47), but no sectarian 


instruction. The symposium, “Religion in the 
State University,” edited by Henry E. Allen, Uni- 


versity of Minnesota, covers similar ground to 
some extent, but contains more authoritative ex- 
positions of the different viewpoints. What this 
compilation lacks is an over-all summary and 
interpretation of the various ideas offered by 
the contributors. Another symposium, “Focus on 
Religion in Teacher Education,’ 
of essays by faculty members of Western Michi- 
gan College (Kalamazoo) on how religious con- 


, 


is a collection 


tent can give deeper meaning to the various fields 
of study pursued by prospective teachers. Per- 
haps the most original and the most interesting 
of these short papers is the one on the relation 
of religion to the field of Education, by A. L. 
Sebaly, now the director of the Teacher Educa- 
tion and Religion Project of the American Asso- 
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ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, which 
sponsored this symposium. 

Several pamphlets on religion in public edu- 
cation may now be briefly discussed. The faculty 
of East Carolina College (Greenville, N. C.), un- 
der the editorship of Edgar W. Hirshberg, con- 
tributes a series of papers on “Religion in the 
High School Curriculum,” in which it is shown 
how religion may be taught mildly and inciden. 
tally in the social studies, music, science, litera- 
ture, art, home economics, and physical educa- 
tion. From Kentucky come “Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools” and the compila- 
tion by Ellis F. Hartford of the University of 
Kentucky, “The Public Schools, Religion, and 
Values.” The former consists of a digest of lec- 
tures by Prof. William H. Kilpatrick. Constant 
readers of this famous educator are familiar with 
his secularist approach in which the vocabulary 
and tradition of religion are rarely employed, if 
ever. Dr. Kilpatrick’s repeated reiteration of his 
misleading, 


, 


excessively simplified, and hence 
educational history about Alexandria appears 
once more here, as it does in the symposium of 
Dr. Hartford. The latter pamphlet also contains 
essays by Dean Donald P. Cottrell of Ohio State 
University and Dean E. T. McSwain of North- 
western University, as well as papers by persons 
more closely identified with religion. The Cath. 
olic and Jewish viewpoints on the question are 
not represented. “The State and Religious Edu- 
cation,” by Robert C. Hartnett, S. J., former ed. 
itor of America, and Anthony Bouscaren, con- 
tains short articles which appraise critically the 
McCollum and Zorach decisions of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, take issue objectively with James B. 
Conant’s opposition to parochial schools, and 
analyze the California school tax referendum. 
The American Jewish Committee's “Religion in 
Public Education” is a forthright summary of 


a policy of separating church and state in educa- 


tional matters as far as possible. This statement 
offers a point of view which may not be fully 
palatable to all Jews and should not be construed 
as such. An especially valuable booklet is “Pub- 
lic Aid to Parochial Education,” a transcription 
of a debate held under the auspices of the Har- 
vard Law School Forum. Here George H. Wil- 
liams and Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, two 
churchmen, advance arguments for the denial 
of public. funds to parochial schools, while Vin- 
cent A. McCrossen and James M. O'Neill, two 
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lay Catholic professors, advocate such funds. Of 
particular interest are the questions and answers 
following the formal presentations. “Church, 
State, and Education,” by Iva Cohen of the 
American Jewish Committee, is a comprehensive 
if incomplete bibliography, partially annotated 
with brief comment, on the church and state, 
religion in the public schools, released time, and 
Federal aid to parochial schools. 

The comparative aspects of the church-state- 
school question may be studied in several foreign 
publications.’ “The Scottish Solution,” a pam. 
phlet by James J. Robertson, rector, the Aberdeen 
Grammar School, describes how the Education 
(Scotland) Act of 1918 provided for religious 
education in a manner satisfactory to the Epis- 
copal and Catholic minorities. This form of set- 
tlement is recommended for England and Wales 
in “The Case for Catholic Schools,” publication 
of the Catholic Education Council for England 
and Wales. This substantial booklet reviews the 
history of the problem and refers briefly to the 
solutions in Eire and Holland. 

There is a body of related literature which is 
somewhat too specialized and abundant to be 
included in the present article. No student of 
the relations of church and state in education 
can safely overlook the writings which deal with 
the legal aspects of this problem and of other 
controversial issues.* Nor, for the sake of fullness, 
should one neglect the various works criticizing 
and defending the Catholic approach to educa- 
tional questions.° 


3 See also the special issue of Lumen Vitae, Jan.-March, 
1950, dealing with the question of state schools and Chris- 
tian education, written mainly from the Catholic stand- 
point but including also some articles by Protestants. 

*E.g., H. H. Punke, “Community Uses of Public School 
Facilities” (New York: King’s Crown Press, 1951), pp. 
35-89, 220-23; M. DeW. Howe, compiler, “Cases on Church 
and State in the United States” (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1952), pp. 316-93; M. K. Remmlein, 
“The Law of Local Public School Administration” (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1953), pp. 213-38; C. Spurlock, “Edu- 
cation and the Supreme Court” (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1955), pp. 59-133; N. Edwards, “The Courts 
and the Public Schools,” rev. ed. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1955), pp. 8-11, 47-53, 598-600; and L. O. 
Garber, “The Yearbook of School Law” (Philadelphia: 
The Author, University of Pennsylvania, 1955, 1956). 

°E.g., P. Blanshard’s “Communism, Democracy, and 
Catholic Power” (Boston: Beacon, 1951), “My Catholic 
Critics” (Boston: Beacon, 1952), and “The Irish and 
Catholic Power” (Boston: Beacon, 1953); T. Sugrue, “A 
Catholic Speaks His Mind on America’s Religious Conflict” 
(New York: Harper, 1952); J. M. O'Neill, “Catholicism 
and American Freedom” (New York: Harper, 1953) ; Com- 
monweal, “Catholicism in America” (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1954); and J. M. O'Neill, “Catholics in Controversy” 
(New York: McMullen, 1954). 
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The writings which have been discussed in the 
foregoing pages bear testimony to the continuing 
concern with church-state relations in education. 
If further proof be needed, it is only necessary 
to recall the current conflict over the teaching 
of moral and spiritual values in the New York 
City public schools. In the Congressional cam- 


paign for Federal funds for school construction, 


the religious question has not reared itself, but 
there is no guarantee that it will not the next 
time a bill is introduced to provide Federal aid 
to education. 

To this student, it seems most desirable for 
religious education to be given in the proper 
places—the home, house of worship, released- 
time classes according to law, the Sunday and 
afternoon religious schools, and the parochial 
and day religious schools. If the parochial schools 
of all denominations are to be deprived of pub- 
lic funds, then let the public schools be indeed 
public, that is, free from all sectarian teaching 
and dominance. However, the private or paro- 
chial religious school is, in most respects, similar 
in aims and program to the public school. If we 
are truly interested in the growth and develop- 
ment of a genuinely democratic nation which 
reflects the interests, ideals, and aspirations of 
its diversified population, then we need the pri- 
vate as well as the public school. If we need the 
private school, whether answering the religious 
or any other significant need, then we should be 
open-minded and generous to be willing to give 
public support to it. 
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Curriculum Change at a Small College 


By ROBERT P. LUDLUM 


President, Blackburn College, Carlinville, Ill. 


B: ACKBURN COLLEGE is committed to faculty 
control of educational policy and curriculum. 
When the 
is the 


curriculum is to be scrutinized, it 


curriculum committee of the faculty 


which must first undertake the examination. 
In 1954, the curriculum committee began a 
full-scale re-examination of the curriculum. The 
background of the study was unusual. Black- 
burn had offered the bachelor’s degree from the 
time of its founding, 100 years ago, until 1918. 
Then, because of shrunken resources and en- 
rollment, the college limited itself to a two- 
year program. In 1947-48, the bachelor’s degree 
was restored, and the faculty had the somewhat 
unusual opportunity of devising a new cur- 
riculum without the embarrassment of deep- 
rooted personal or departmental interest in ex- 
isting courses. At that time, the faculty was de- 
voted to the idea that students should be intro- 
duced through their college courses to as many 
fields of knowledge as possible. Such general ed- 
ucation consisted of survey courses in each of 
natural sciences, social sci- 
Each 
quired to take the survey course and six ad- 


the three divisions 


ences, and humanities. student was re- 

ditional hours in each of the divisions outside 
the one in which lay his own major. 

Since 1948, at Blackburn as elsewhere, there 

. . ~ . . “ 

has been some dissatisfaction with the survey 


The 


changed considerably, the current faculty be- 


courses. composition of the faculty has 
ing less devoted to the philosophy of general ed- 
ucation than were the leaders in the previous 
curriculum revision; hence the new analysis in 
1954 by the Curriculum Committee, appointed 
by the president but representative of the faculty 
at large. 

The committee became keenly interested and 
involved in the study, and individuals spent 
many hours compiling data and reports to be 
submitted to the whole. In 
as small a college as Blackburn, the philosophy 


committee as a 
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of each faculty member is fairly well known, 
but in the committee each member had to de- 
fend and explain the basis of his beliefs. ‘This 
was not easy, and some members withdrew from 
the committee because they found the sessions 
distasteful. In the end, the committee reached full 
agreement. 

Early in its study, the committee surveyed the 
philosophies and practices at two other groups 
of colleges: those of about the same size (small- 
er than 400 students) as Blackburn and _ those 
judged to be similar in spirit to it. The first 
group included Hendrix, Carthage, Kansas 
Wesleyan, Maryland State, Missouri Valley, Park, 
Bard, Queens (N.C.), Lincoln Memorial, Texas 
Lutheran, and Bennington; the second, Antioch, 
Beloit, Carleton, Grinnell, Haverford, Kenyon, 
Knox, Oberlin, Pomona, Swarthmore, Wesleyan, 
and Wooster. The committee did not fully copy 
any other curriculum, since it had its own con- 
ception of the special place of 3lackburn in the 
educational scene. 

As a 
the committee recommended to the faculty that 


result of its studies and deliberations, 
students choose between the survey courses and 
basic courses other than surveys. For example, 
a student whose major is in the humanities may 
the alter- 


natively, he may complete one year of biology, 


elect survey in natural science or, 
chemistry, or physics. Similar choices are offered 
in the other two divisions. The faculty adopted 
this and the later recommendations. 

In addition to the survey or the basic courses, 
every student must complete a basic six-hour 
course in English, three-hour courses in _re- 
ligion and in philosophy, 14 hours of a foreign 
language (or demonstrate his proficiency by ex- 
amination) , and the requirements established in 
his major study. The total number of hours 
which a department may prescribe for its major 
usually runs from 24 to 40, including courses 


outside the department which the major depart- 
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ment may require. For graduation a student must 
complete 120 hours, not counting physical ed- 
ucation, and must have an average of “C” or 
higher. 

Another recommendation eliminated the for- 
mer requirement that the student take an addi- 
tional six hours beyond the basic course in the 
divisions not containing his major. The com- 
mittee believed that the reduction in required 
courses would give the student more opportun- 
ity to elect courses in his field of special interest, 
whether in his major or in other areas. 

The Curriculum Committee also deliberated 
at length upon the question of how many majors 
the college should offer and what they should 
be. In 1947, the college had determined to offer 
only majors in which good work was insured 
by adequate staff and library and laboratory fa- 
cilities. From five major areas in 1947, the offer- 
ings have risen to nine at the present time. The 
committee debated seriously whether it is de- 
sirable to add a major in a department in which 
there would be only one faculty member, or 
whether no new majors should be added until 
there are at least two faculty members teaching 
in each department now offering a major. The 
committee finally recognized that, even in de- 


partments with but a single professor, students 
take collateral courses with other teachers. For 
example, majors in biology must study chemistry 
and are thus not limited to the influence of one 
man. 

The committee compiled a list of possible 
new majors, such as art, music, home economics, 
speech and drama, and philosophy. Physics, for 
example, was not included because the com. 
mittee felt that too few students entering Black- 
burn would have enough background in mathe- 
matics to be qualified for advanced work in 
physics. 

Also considered were the teaching loads of 
the faculty in relation to future needs. The 
committee suggested that additional faculty 
members be appointed in such departments as 
mathematics, biology, and foreign languages. 
Similarly, the committee sent recommendations 
to other committees about various matters re- 
lated to the effectiveness of the curriculum. 

A thoroughgoing study of the curriculum in 
any college is laborious, time-consuming, and oc- 
casionally hazardous to personal relationships. 
Blackburn is satisfied that the recent revision 
has made the curriculum an accurate reflection 
of the philosophy of the faculty. 


Educational Resources Project 
By GEORGE BEECHER 


Goddard College, Plainfield, Vt. 


Nine Gopparp COLLEGE students are now work- 
ing two days a week as assistants to teachers in 
seven Vermont school districts near the college 
in what is called an Educational Resources Proj- 
ect. The seven school superintendents of these 
districts are co-operating with the experiment to 
see if real needs can be met and real learning for 
both children and 
furthered at no great extra cost. The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education has made a grant 
to test the idea. 

If children in school need help in art, music, 
science, and physical education, and if college 
students need occasions for testing themselves in 
these very areas of theory and practice, what 
could tte more logical than to use college 
students of advanced standing and special ability 
as assistants in schools? These assistants are not 


college students can be 
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practice teachers, but assistants who fill the gaps 
where the teachers of the schools are unable to 
function. The expectation is that the schools 
will find the aid so integral and necessary that 
they will continue the program, and the colleges 
will see that a student learns better when faced 
with a challenge to help others learn and to 
correct some of the wastefulness of college life 
with useful service. 

In this project, senior college students work as 
assistants in some of the nearby schools in which 
the superintendents see the need of additional 
help. The student takes on the work as a means 
of learning. He has a responsibility to prepare 
himself and to work on his own, and he has the 
added motivation to clarify his own under- 
standings of a subject as he teaches. At the col- 
lege he joins in a workshop group with the other 
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student assistants and the director of the proj- 
ect, who acts as full-time supervisor. 

The schools, on their part, accept a student as 
an aid to a teacher or group of teachers and try 
to use his special abilities where they would help 
most in the school program. Some students may 
have a special talent for art or music or science. 
There also are students who are less specialized 
as to a skill but who are able to assist in a gen- 
eral capacity in a sixth grade or with part of a 
class while the regular teacher is dealing with 
another part. The college students help in ele- 
mentary-school science, art, music, physical edu- 
cation, in remedial work or special work in 
reading and mathematics, and in distributing 
the teaching to more groups in the one- or two. 
room schools of Vermont. 

The project also will help by accumulating 
useful information on resources in people and 
places and helping schools make better use of 
them. School groups will be able to take more 
field trips, when there is an assistant teacher to 


help, or to take advantage of the work of Ver- 
mont agencies or written materials on Vermont 
which are not as readily available as they might 
be. The college students and the teachers in the 
schools thus can gain a more sensitive awareness 
of the opportunities for learning which can lead 
to a better sense of the relations of schools to 
their communities. 

Will the experiment have meaning for urban 
and industrial areas where the school buildings 
and budgets are larger? If college students can 
work effectively as assistants to teachers in rural 
schools where the needs are basic and clear, 
there is every reason to suppose that the same 
principles can be applied to better equipped 
nevertheless, have teacher and 


schools which, 


other shortages. The project has shown that 
there are many schools which can use the help 
of able college students. The college students 
themselves have felt a great initial challenge 
and a shift in point of view as a result of their 


responsibilities. 
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EASE PARENT BURDEN 
OF RISING EDUCATION COSTS 
benefits of The 


Plan: 


As costs of tuition, room Tuition 


and board rise unavoid- 


ably, more than 500 
schools and colleges have 
helped parents meet: this 
problem by adopting The 
Tuition Plan. The Plan 
operates at no expense to 
the school. It offers par- 
ents a welcome alternative 
to lump-sum payments— 
a convenient monthly pay- 
ment Tuition Plan con- 
tract. 

In addition to a fully-paid 
enrollment at the start of 
every term and enhanced 
parent good will, colleges 
have enjoyed these new 


SCHOOL HAS NO FI- 
NANCIAL LIABILITY ... 
on parent-signed contracts, 
schools need not refund in 
event parent defaults on 
contract. 

A FOUR, THREE OR 
TWO YEAR PLAN ... 
now may be offered under 
one flexible contract. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN- 
CLUDED . in event 
parent dies, life insurance 
takes care of total remain- 
ing costs covered by 4, 3 
and 2 year contracts. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE 


IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Dorothy Rogers 


Designed for any course which deals with mental 
hygiene in grades one to eight, this book should 
also prove invaluable to elementary school ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and teachers in serv- 
ice. The text: (1) presents a simple and under- 
standable theory of personality; (2) indicates the 
therapeutic techniques which are appropriate for 
use by the teacher and how they may be applied; 
(3) gives special attention to the mental-hygiene 
implications of the curriculum; (4) treats in full 
detail the mental health of the teacher and dis- 
cusses characteristic problems faced by the male 
elementary school teacher; (5) includes a wealth 
of case material; (6) offers the teacher specific 
advice on how to deal with each problem dis- 
cussed. The book is a near perfect blending of 
theory and practice. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 











UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1957 SUMMER COURSES 
Twelve Weeks Graduate Program 
in Mathematics 
June 10 - August 30 
Ten Weeks Graduate Education 
and Academic Courses 


Pre Two Weeks Session — June 17-28 
Six Weeks Session — July 1 - August 9 
Post Two Weeks Session — August 12-23 


Graduate Research Program at 


Laboratory of Field Biology 
Apply for admission by June 1 


For information, address 
DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 











VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


1957 Summer Session 


June 10—August 17 


Air Conditioned Rooms 





for Almost All Classes 





Summer Session Planned 


to Meet Needs of 








. Teachers 


2. Students beginning or continuing 
graduate work 


3. High School graduates who wish to 


enter college in June 


. College students who wish to speed 


up work toward degree 


Scholarships for Teachers in 





Secondary Schools and Colleges 





For bulletin with details, write 

Director of Summer Session 

P.O. Box 1645, Substation B 
Vanderbilt University 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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ORRESPONDENCE 


THAT FREEDOM MAY PREVAIL 


I, “Democracy as a Religion” (SCHOOL AND 
Society, June 23, 1956), Msgr. Carl J. Ryan 
raises the question whether the democratic ideal 
is not becoming a threat to the ideal of Chris- 
tion supernaturalism, which, he feels, is the sur- 
est way of affording a nominally Christian people 
an integrated outlook on life. The article raises 
several questions: Should public education in 
a free society concern itself with the organiza- 
tion and integration of knowledge in terms of 
some sort of over-arching value? If so, which, 
among competing value systems, should be sin- 
gled out to serve this purpose? What should be 
the relationship, if any, between the value sys- 
tem chosen and the free way of life? 

The first question deals primarily with the 
matter of meaning. If it is first recognized that 
meaning emerges only when relationships are 
perceived, then the problem of relating other- 
wise discrete areas of knowledge, one to another 
and to an organizing principle, is inescapable. 
There are primitive peoples, we are told, who 
see no relationship between the sexual act and 
the birth of a child or between rainfall and the 
growth of crops. ‘There are many among our 
own people who see no relationship between the 
individual and society, between mind and body, 
between selfishness and war, between ethical 
principles and moral conduct. The classification 
and compartmentalization of knowledge was a 
distinguishing feature of classical education, the 
assumption being that areas of learning should 
be kept separate lest the old philosophic dual- 
isms be disturbed. Even truth was supposed 
to be of two sorts—physical and metaphysical,nat- 
ural and supernatural, social and transcenden- 
tal. The point here is simply that, in the absence 
of an emphasis upon the need for integration, 
in the absence of some kind of organizing prin- 
ciple which may serve as a directive in the con- 
struction of curricula, specifically, and in the 
construction of a life outlook, generally, educa- 
tion will fail where it most needs to succeed, 
viz., in equipping its products with some kind 
of dedication in terms of which their lives as- 
sume purpose, direction, and meaning. 
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Two alternatives present themselves at this 
juncture. It can be supposed that the democra- 
tic way of life is not necessarily a moral way of 
life, that it has no moral characteristics that dis- 
tinguish it in any appreciable way from any oth- 
er way of life, in which case resort would have 
to be made to tradition, to the supernatural, o1 
to some nondemocratic or extra-empirical value 
system. Or it can be assumed that man’s empirical 
history in ways of human association has provid- 
ed him with an emerging moral code that at- 
tests to the moral efficacy of democracy as the 
most humane way of associated living. In terms 
of the latter position, the distinguishing feature 
of democracy is not supernaturalism, but free- 
dom. 

In those nations where religion, and espe- 
cially a single religion, has been established, re- 
ligious freedom either has been stifled or has 
disappeared altogether. The disestablishment of 
religion from state functions and secular pur- 
suits in the free society has unexceptionally re- 
sulted in a greater religious freedom than has 
obtained under any other conditions. This is 
another way of saying that, while religion does 
not guarantee democracy, it is only democracy 
that guarantees freedom of religion. 

A final word is in order regarding the “dan- 
ger” that democracy may become a religion. 
Apart from the fact that one may make a “re- 
ligion” of almost anything, there are certain 
historical characteristics of religion which should 
allay such fears. Religion has traditionally at- 
tached itself to otherworldly or mystical realms, 
whereas democracy has taken as its primary con- 
cern the realm of human affairs. Religion usually 
has included elements of worship and adora- 
tion, while democracy has emphasized a reasoned 
allegiance. Religious principles, for the most 
part, have claimed derivation from a supernat- 
ural world through instrumentalities like reve- 
lation, whereas democratic standards are de- 
rived from experiences in ways of human as- 
sociation. Religious authority has often tended 
to be authoritarian, especially in the more form- 
alized religious systems, where matters of policy 
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and dogma have been reserved to ecclesiastical 
hierarchies whose decisions have been, if not ir- 
revocable, at least dissociated from lay judgment; 
democratic authority rests upon the uncoerced 
consent of the governed and is continually sub- 
ject to open, critical, public inspection and re- 
vision. The principles of religion, especially 
where divinity of origin has been claimed, are 
regarded as absolute, final, perfect, and closed to 
public criticism and improvement, whereas the 
principles of democracy are subject to amend- 
ment, improvement, and modification as new 
conditions arise and as further knowledge is 
gained. 

Both religion and democracy have been guilty 
of their own peculiar tyrannies—the former, the 
tyranny of the few; the latter, the tyranny of 
the many. It remains for each to engage in a crit- 
ical reappraisal of its own shortcomings to the 
end that freedom and justice may prevail. It re- 
mains for the free, public schoo] to raise the 
basic issues that confront mankind, the moral al- 
ternatives that every thinking person needs to 
know, in the belief that decisions that are in- 


The Board of Education 


presents the first 3 in its series of 


formed, public, critical, and free are morally 
better than those that are uninformed, esoteric, 
careless, and servile. 


FREDERICK C. NEFF 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


RECENT) | f , 


The following are 1956 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


SEAGOE, MAY V. A Teacher’s Guide to the Learning 
Process. Pp. 309. Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
$4.00. 

SMITH, G. KERRY (editor). Current Issues in Higher 
Education, 1956. Pp. 363. Association for Higher Educa- 
tion, NEA, Washington 6, D.C. $4.00. 

Teachers Guide to Education in Early Childhood. Pp. 753. 
California State Department of Education, Sacramento. 
$2.60; quantity rates. 

PIEDEMAN, DAVID V. (editor). Teacher Competence 
and Its Relation to Salary. Variously paged. New Eng- 
land School Development Council, 20 Oxford St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. $3.50; quantity rates. 

PRINKAUS, CHARLES (editor). A Graduate Program 
in an Undergraduate College. Pp. 119. Wesleyan Univer- 
sity Press, Middletown, Conn. $1.50. 

WELCH, JOSEPH N., et al. The Constitution. Pp. 111. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. $2.60. 


of The Methodist Church 


“Studies in Christian Higher Education” 


7. PROBLEMS IN COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 


by A. J. Brumbaugh 
$1.00 


2. BUILDING A FACULTY IN A CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE 


OF LIBERAL ARTS 


by Clarence E. Ficken 
$1.00 


3. THE EDUCATION OF THE ADMINISTRATOR _ by Goodrich C. White 
; $1.00 


Order these basic books for the 
college administrator from 


Director of Information & Publications 
Division of Educational Institutions 


METHODIST BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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If you have ever wondered 


Why Teach? 


Here is a unique answer, calculated to delight teachers and challenge students. WHY TEACH? 


is an inspiring tribute to the teaching profession. 


D. Louise Sharp 


Dean of Women and Professor of Education at Central Michigan College saw the need for such 
a book and solicited articles from 114 men and women, known and unknown, in all walks 
of life. Under her editorship they join forces to give you a concrete statement of the persona! 
rewards of teaching and the vast importance of teachers in American life. Some of the con- 
tributors are teachers themselves, making unusually keen evaluations of their profession. Art- 
ists, senators, religious leaders, playwrights, generals, musicians, and many others define the 


meaning of teachers in their lives. Some representative articles: 


Herold C. Hunt: The Toughest Job? 

W. H. Kilpatrick: Teaching as a Desirable Profession 
Russel Crouse: Young Crusaders 

Mark Van Doren: Seekers After Truth 


William Jansen: Teacher Recognition 


Here is an experience no teacher—or prospective teacher—should miss! 





Mailto ? Please send me copy(ies) of WHY TEACH? at $4.00 per copy (less 


25% professional discount allowed teachers and administrators) plus 12c 
HENRY HOLT AND postage and handling. Enclosed find my check for $ 
COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. Street 


City State 


Name 
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MR. STEVENS RICE 
UNIVERSITY MICROFIL 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


OUTSTANDING 
terei ay Nfl ie -lele)  ¢— 


@ THE CHILD IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


By Danret A. Prescott, University of Maryland. Ready in July 


A leading authority in the field of Child Development gives us “one of the few really great 
professional books of our generation”, the result of a study of some 40,000 students throughout 
the country who have completed work in his program. Part I “On the Educative Process”, shows 
that learning, development and adjustment are individual matters; Part Il “On Understanding 
Children”, analyzes the knowledge and skills a teacher must have to understand -his pupils as 
individual developing persons; Part III “On Human Development”, gives a brief statement of 
a theoretical foundation to explain development, behavior and adjustment; and Part IV 
describes practical steps taken by schools to implement the process. 


THE STORY OF EDUCATION: Philosophical and Historical 
Foundations 


By I. N. Tout, University of Connecticut. Ready in June. 


Designed for advanced or graduate students of education, this unusual text provides a 
historical and comparative approach to the philosophy of education. All important philos- 
ophical theories concerning the ways in which knowledge is received, discovered, and con- 
structed, is discussed. The book deals with the origins and evolution of the theory and 
practice of education in the Western World, and includes all recent developments. 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN: An Educational Psychology 


By ARDEN N. FRANDSEN, Utah State Agricultural College. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 546 pages, $5.50. 


A text specifically designed for prospective elementary school teachers. Develops an integrated 
theory of learning, which will increase Teachers’ understanding of how children learn and 
improve skills in guiding children in learning. The book begins with a discussion of ob- 
jectives, both subject-matter and personal-social development, toward which children should 
strive. It then considers the kinds of learning activities by which these objectives can best 
be obtained, followed by an integrated theory. It is a thorough effort to apply the science of 
learning, as contributed both by psychologists and educators, to more effective teaching. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION: Where to Get It and How to Use 
It in Counseling and in Teaching 

By Rosert Hoppocx, New York University. Ready in June. 

A college text combining the sources and uses of occupational information. It is designed 
for use in courses training counselors for schools, colleges, and other organizations. It is the 
first book to cover, in one volume, the three aspects of the subject, i.e—where to get 


occupational information; how to use it in counseling; and how to use it in teaching. A 
comprehensive review and analysis of 17 different theories of occupational choice is ineluded. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


RAWA-EIxL.«I. BooE-:X COMmMPraANnN DY 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 





